jjo          The Industrial Revolution and the French Viar
The ensuing months were spent in agitation and counter-
agitation. Alinor prosecutions were instituted, which mostly
ended in the Government's favour, but no wholesale suppres-
sion followed. Nevertheless, the outlook for the Scottish as
much as the English reformers was darkening. In May 1793
the House of Commons refused by 282 votes to 41 even to
consider petitions asking for reform, thus in effect closing to
the reformers the constitutional approach. On February i,
1793, Britain and France had gone to war, and further
association \\ith the French became automatically a crime,
besides being abhorrent to the average patriot. But the pro-
gress of the French Revolution itself was the greatest incon-
venience to the Reformers. The French leaders paid no
attention to Thomas Muir when he begged them to refrain
from cutting off the King's head, or to Tom Paine when he
urged the same thing from his place in the Convention.
British public opinion, in all classes, had been at best approach-
ing the point where it would demand, in a pacific manner, a
reformed Parliament and a strictly constitutional monarchy.
The reformers were shortly forced to defend a republic, the
execution of a king, and the confiscation of the property of
the Church and the nobility. Before long only their hardiest
followers siood by them. They did not themselves advocate
these things; they merely defended them in another country;
but the distinction was too fine for the public to attend to it.
Nor was their position made easier by their acknowledged chief
and inspirer: when Paine was tried in his absence he annihi-
lated the chances of the defence by sending to court a letter in
which he spoke of the complete lack of need for "such a man
as Mr. Guelph, or any of his profligate sons."
When Muir returned to Scotland from his fruitless mission
to the French, the Scotch judiciary believed that their oppor-
tunity had come to crush the movement that he represented.
4'Gentlemen,55 said the Lord Advocate at the trial in August
1793, "this is the moment which I have long and anxiously
looked for.5' The charge was treason; the evidence, except the
evidence of opinion, was negligible. But the verdict could not
be in doubt; or if it had been, the presiding judge would have
seen that it did not remain so. He was Robert M' Queen, Lord